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Among the States 


Western Governors Conference.—Ihe 1957 Western 
Governors Conference met in Reno, Nevada, on April 
26-27. Among problems discussed by the chief executives 
were questions of federal policy and relations with the 
states in the areas of mining and highway development. 
Conference resolutions stressed long-range solutions to 
problems of the domestic minerals industry. These in 
cluded recommendations that some form of protection 
be afforded the industry, that long-range import controls 
should ultimately replace the international barter pro- 
gram, that “escape clause” action be reviewed by Con 
gress, and that oil shale producers be permitted the 
same depletion allowances as oil well producers. 
Governor Stephen L. R. McNichols of Colorado was 
elected Chairman of the Conference, succeeding Gover 


nor Charles H. Russell of Nevada. 


New York Fiscal Year.—New York State, which has its 
fiscal year running from April 1 through March 31, 
ended the most recent fiscal period in the black by $7.5 
million. During the year that ended last March 31 there 
were revenues of $1,567,200,000 as compared with ex 
penditures ol 51.559,700,000. State income taxes during 
the period rose to $423 million. General business taxes 
increased to $374 million. Motor vehicle revenues were 
down slightly, to $114 million. And fuel taxes increased 
to $133 million. The state debt stood at $714 million at 
the beginning of the new fiscal year on April 1. 


Kansas Tax Administration.—Under new legislation in 
Kansas, the present organization of tax administration 

which includes a Commission on Revenue and Taxation 
and a Director of Revenue—will be replaced July 1. The 
new organization includes a Department of Revenue and 
a Department of Property Valuation, each under a Di 
rector, and a three-member State Board of Tax Appeals. 
The Directors will serve at the pleasure of the Gover 
nor. Members of the Board of Tax Appeals, following 
an initial period in which there will be one two-year 
appointment, will have four-year terms. 


New Mexico Legislative Analyst.—-New Mexico's 1957 
legislature has established the office of Legislative Ana 
Ivst to assist the Legislative Finance Committee and to 
advise committees and individual legislators in state fis 
cal matters. The Director of the Legislative Council has 
already named an analyst to the position. The Finance 
Committee consists of four Representatives and three 
Senators, including chairmen of the respective commit 
tees concerned with state finances. 


Toll Road Revenues.—Very few of the dozen major toll 
turnpikes have reported satisfactory winter operations, 


and the shortage of truck traffic has become a main 
problem. A recent summary of winter operations showed 
the following: Indiana—passenger car tolls satisfactory, 
truck revenues below expectations; Kansas—winter reve- 
nues running at about one-third of the estimated month- 
ly average, with truck tolls low; Ohio—engineering esti- 
mates of truck traflic as a proportion of total use have 
not been met; New York—original estimates were that 
trucks would make up half of total revenue, but the fig- 
ure has been about one-quarter, winter revenues run- 
ning below expectations; Pennsylvania—original _ toll 
road doing well but new Delaware River extension is 
borderline in meeting revenue needs; New Jersey—turn- 
pike is one of most successful in nation, but Garden 
State Parkway is netting only slightly more than its debt 
service requirements; Oklahoma—doing well and interest 
on bonds being covered by net income over one and a 
half times; Florida—too recent for adequate evaluation, 
but appears to be doing relatively well; Maine—slightly 
less than breaking even in meeting interest on bonded 
debt, but outlook better; Kentucky—revenues running 
about 60 per cent of expectations; West Virginia—al- 
though revenues are slightly better, coverage of bond 
interest is not much over half of amount needed to 
break even. 


Utility Facilities Ruling.—The Maine Supreme Court 
has ruled that expenditure of highway user revenues for 
relocated utility facilities is unconstitutional on the 
grounds that it violates the anti-diversion amendment 
of the state’s constitution. The Maine Senate had asked 
the court for an opinion on the constitutionality of a 
proposed bill to require the state to pay the utility re- 
location costs arising from construction of the interstate 
highway system. Article IX, Section 19 of the state's con- 
stitution provides that all revenues from fees, excises and 
license taxes relating to registration, operation and use 
of vehicles on public highways, and to fuels for their 
propulsion, shall be expended solely for highway pur- 
poses. 

Ihe Supreme Court said in its opinion that relocation 
of a utility facility “is not to be construed as construc- 
tion or reconstruction of a highway” within the meaning 
of the constitutional article in question. 

“We do not commonly consider that a power company 
in erecting a pole line or a water district in laying a 
pipe in a highway is constructing a highway,” the court 
said. “To an even lesser degree would we consider the 
construction of a pole line or a water pipe across coun- 
try to be the construction or reconstruction of a high- 
way, although the reason for relocation was occasioned 
solely by changes in the highway.” 

The court held that the language of the constitution 
should not be extended beyond its plain and ordinary 
meaning, and it declared: “The expenditure of revenues 
from sources enumerated in Art. IX, Sec. 19 .. . for 
these purposes would, therefore, violate the Constitu- 
tion. It will be noted, however, that there is no consti- 


tutional prohibition against the expenditure for such 
purposes of funds derived from other sources.” 

Under common law, the court further observed, no 
obligation exists for the state to pay for removal or re- 
location of utility facilities made necessary by highway 
construction. 


Connecticut Turnpike Financing.—Connecticut has is- 
sued an additional $50 million in bonds toward the 
financing of its turnpike, running across the state from 
cast to west. The sale brought the total amount of bonds 
to $250 million, of an expected final cost of $445 mil- 
lion. The net interest rate on the new bonds is 3.6886 
per cent, as compared with 2.87 on the first $100 million 
issue and 2.89 per cent on the second hundred million. 
The toll road, well under way in construction, is ex- 
pected to be opened in large part by the end of this 
year. The new bonds are secured by motor fuel tax 
receipts and toll revenues from the turnpike. 


Courts and Highway Safety.—Governor George D. Clyde 
of Utah has announced creation of a coordinating com- 
mittee on highway safety, one of whose first activities 
would be contacts with local traffic courts. Almost simul- 
taneously Governor Milward L. Simpson of Wyoming 
announced that a statewide conference in May was 
aimed at “better judicial administration of traffic laws.” 

Governor Clyde is Chairman of the Utah committee, 
made up of several state officials and representatives of 
private groups interested in highway safety. The latter 
include press and radio representatives. Three of the 
eight objectives listed for the committee by the Gover- 
nor concern local court procedures: court penalties as 
“effective and reasonable” complements of police officers’ 
work; permanent revocation of licenses for drunken 
driving; and jailing of drunken drivers who cause high- 
way deaths. ‘The Governor has asked for press and radio 
cooperation, especially in publicizing names of individ- 
uals whose licenses have been suspended or revoked. 
Initial committee contacts with local courts are designed 
to establish a system of complete and accurate reports 
of sentences imposed. 

In Wyoming, Governor Simpson described the purpose 
of its conference of judges, prosecutors, attorneys and 
officials as a means to develop a program by which com- 
munities can strengthen traffic and safety programs while 
maintaining good public relations. The meeting was con- 
ducted by the American Bar Association in cooperation 
with state agencies concerned. 


Indiana Justice Courts.—The Indiana legislature this 
year passed an important measure designed to improve 
the operation of justice of the peace courts. It abolishes 
the fee system for justices of the peace in townships 
with a population of more than 20,000 and provides 
that the justices shall receive salaries payable by the 
townships. Salaries are set at $4,600 in townships with 
populations of more than 60,000 and at $3,600 if the 
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population is between 20,000 and 60,000. The act limits 
the number of justices to one in cach township having 
a population of more than 20,000. It provides for the 
appoinunent of court clerks by justices of the peace and 
directs township boards to provide suitable court rooms. 

In townships of less than 20,000 population, the act 
continues the fee system but limits the amount of fees 
that may be retained by a justice of the peace. Fees in 
excess of this amount are to be turned over to the town- 
ship. When a defendant is found not guilty, the town- 
ship is required to pay to the justice an amount equal 
to the fee which would be charged against a defendant 
found guilty. The act permits two justices to serve in 
each of these smaller townships. 

Finally, the act establishes qualifications for the office 
of justice of the peace. Justices chosen in the future 
must be attorneys, or have completed one full term of 
office since January 1, 1948, Or must pass an examina- 
tion approved by the Supreme Court of Indiana. 


Massachusetts Higher Education Loans.—Under a plan 
pioneered by Massachusetts, college students who live in 
the state became eligible last month to invest in their 
own future on easy terms. All except first-year students 
in any approved college, senior or junior, can secure edu- 
cational loans, backed up to 80 per cent of their value 
by the Massachusetts Higher Education Assistance Cor- 
poration, at lower rates and for much longer terms than 
otherwis: would be possible. These HELP loans (Higher 
Education Loan Plan) are available at national banks 
and trust companies throughout the state. They are lim- 
ited to not more than $500 in any one academic year, or 
a total of $1,500 in three years. Borrowers will sign notes 
due six months after graduation, bearing interest at 
4 of 1 per cent over the “prime rate” (paid by the big- 
gest borrowers with the best credit) prevailing in Boston. 
At present, Boston's “prime rate” reportedly is 4 per 
cent. The additional fraction will be paid by the banks 
to the corporation. 


Midwest Educational Conference.—A Midwestern Con- 
ference on Education Beyond the High School was held 
in St. Louis, Missouri, on May g and 10, sponsored by 
the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. At the opening session Devereaux C, Jo- 
sephs, chairman of the committee, reported its accom- 
plishments to date. Regional conferences were being 
held throughout the United States, of which the mid- 
western conference was the next to last, all the others 
having been held. Mr. Josephs expressed the hope that 
state action conferences would follow these regional 
meetings. 

At St. Louis the conference was composed of both edu- 
cators and lay people. Many state legislators attended. 
The participants were divided into fourteen discussion 
groups of twelve to fifteen each. Each group followed a 
prepared outline covering many elements of three basic 
questions: 

(1) What kinds of education beyond the high school 
do the country and the people need now and during the 
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next fifteen—twenty years? (2) What will be needed to 
provide the desired diversity, quality, quantity and ac- 
cessibility of education beyond the high school now and 
during the next fifteen—twenty years? (3) What must be 
done now to meet these educational needs beyond the 
high school? 

A summary of the conference was presented on the 
closing day. 


New Jersey Wilderness Park.—Early in April New Jer- 
sey opened to the public its new wilderness park, known 
as the Wharton Tract, a 100,000 acre recreation area. 
One of the most interesting features involved was the 
restoration of an iron foundry and village, 200 years old, 
which had been in ruins since a fire in 1867. 

Commenting on the new park and its prospects, the 
New York Times of March 31 had the following to say: 

“New Jersey authorities have done well to appreciate 
what a rich and historic area the Wharton Tract em- 
braces. It is a section of primitive America, of a kind 
fast disappearing from the Eastern Seaboard. It includes 
acres of wild and uninhabited dunes and pinelands, game 
and waterfowl refuges, sparkling lakes, wildflower pre- 
serves and streams where canoemen may paddle miles 
without glimpsing a sign of civilization. 

“This wilderness with an average population of only 
two persons to a square mile, compared to 650 for the 
rest of New Jersey, is within sixty-five miles of New 
York City, yet it is unknown to most New Yorkers, and 
even visitors to Atlantic City, only eighteen miles south- 
east of the tract. 

“When fully developed, the tract will have at least 
three early American settlements, a half dozen water 
sports centers and enough other varied recreational at- 
tractions to make it a magnet for tourists from all over 
the country. But the promise is that the park, originally 
purchased as a water preserve, will be kept basically 
forested and wild in character.” 


Flood Control Compact.—New Hampshire has given 
final approval to an interstate compact for flood control 
in the Merrimack Valley. Massachusetts ratified the com- 
pact last year. The project calls for dams to be built on 
the Contoocook River at Hopkinton and the Piscata- 
quog River in Weare at a cost of $34 million, to be 
underwritten by the federal government. They will be 
connected by a canal. 

Massachusetts will reimburse New Hampshire for 7o 
per cent of the tax income to be lost by government 
landtaking (about $56,800), and will share the cost of 


administration on a 70-30 basis. 
e 


Water Rights.—Congressional action requiring federal 
agencies to follow state law and procedures in seeking 
determination of property rights in the diversion, use 
or storage of water in the western states was urged by 
the Western Attorneys General in their annual confer- 
ence. A resolution emphasized current uncertainties and 
lack of definite administrative procedures in the area of 


water law. The delegates included draft legislation to 
implement their recommendation, covering both  sur- 
face and underground water law. 

An expression of a regional view on federal-state 
jurisdiction in water matters was asked of the Western 
Attorneys General by the National Association of Attor- 
neys General last year. 

Meeting in Las Vegas, Nevada, in late April, members 
approved four additional resolutions. These included a 
request that statehood be granted Hawaii and Alaska; 
that Congress enact pending legislation to prevent abuse 
in the use of writs of habeas corpus; that campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures be more rigidly controlled; 
and that delegates commend the work of the United 
Nations. 

e 


Underground Water Codes.—Legislatures of the neigh- 
boring states of Colorado and Wyoming have enacted 
underground water codes for the systematic develop- 
ment of state and local industrial, agricultural and gov- 
ernmental water resources. 

‘Wyoming’s provisions place the general authority for 
designation, classification and regulation of underground 
water basins in the office of the State Engineer. Rights 
of underground appropriators are designated, as are pri- 
orities in appropriation dates. Advisory committees from 
geographic areas may make recommendations concerning 
the State Engineer’s classification of “critical areas,” and 
procedures for appeal and adjudication are set forth. 
The new Wyoming code takes effect in March, 1958. 

The Colorado legislature established an eight-man 
Underground Water Commission to develop standards 
and rules to minimize waste and pollution. Future well 
drilling restrictions are established. The commission may 
undertake studies designed to create, virtually, a map 
and inventory of Colorado's underground water sources. 
The legislature supplemented the statute with $50,000 
in state matching funds to make a geographic study in 
cooperation with the United States Geologic Survey. 


Northeastern Mental Health Conference.—lhe North- 
east State Governments Conference on Mental Health 
held its 1957 spring meeting in Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
April 24-26. The meeting was devoted to manpower. 
Separate panel sessions were held on recruitment, train- 
ing and efficient use of personnel; the effect of new drugs 
and other recent developments on manpower problems; 
and interstate action in regard to establishment of train- 
ing facilities and other services. ' 

Among its resolutions the conference recommended 
more adequate provision for use of state funds and other 
resources in training mental health personnel; that rep- 
resentatives of the Veterans’ Administration be invited 
to future meetings of the conference; and that each state 
assess the use now being made of federal community 
mental health services funds, the requests submitted for 
the use of such funds, and the possible need for addi- 
tional funds. 

Meantime, in accordance with a resolution adopted at 
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Cooperation in Higher Education 


Leaders in government and in education both have been seeking for years to 


increase cooperation among institutions of higher learning within states. In In- 
diana, over the last decade, the presidents of thirty colleges and universities, 
both public and private, have been practicing such cooperation in a high degree. 
They have done so through the Indiana Conference of Higher Education—the 
formation, development and work of which are described in the following pages. 
Among the many values of the Conference, perhaps most notable is the common 
planning and cooperative effort it initiates between the private and the state 


colleges and universities. 


Messrs. Butler and Clark, who have given us the article that begins on the 
next page are both at Indiana University—Mr. Butler as Administrative Assist- 
ant to the Dean of the School of Education, and Mr. Clark as Assistant to the 
Vice President and Treasurer. Introducing their article are statements by Presi- 


s President of Earlham College and of the As- 
sociated Colleges of Indiana I have been privi- 
leged to witness a marked growth in public 

acceptance of the dual role of public and private 
higher education in Indiana. Eleven years ago the 
outlook for the independent and church-related 
colleges was bleak. These non-state institutions had 
just won a battle against taxation on their endow- 
ments and plants which would have further handi- 
capped, if not destroyed them. They were faced, 
however, with inflation, confusion of objectives, loss 
of church support and of morale. 

At this juncture two things happened. The Indi- 
ana Conference of Higher Education was organized 
and, soon thereafter, the Associated Colleges of In- 
diana. The Conference of Higher Education empha- 
sizes the unique function, the clarity of purpose, 
and the variety of programs offered in each of the 
thirty institutions of higher learning. It has encour- 
aged the independent and church-related colleges 
to re-examine their reason for being; to study afresh 
the needs of their constituencies, the areas in which 
they are located, and the academic and religious 
ideals which give meaning to their programs. Thus 
it is hoped to maintain and develop vigorous and 
effective educational centers. 

The Associated Colleges of Indiana has focused 
attention upon the nature and needs of the colleges 
and the responsibility of corporate industry, alum- 
ni, churches, and foundations for support. The col- 
leges, through the shared experiences of their presi- 
dents and corporation executives, have jmproved 
their academic offerings, budgetary procedures, and 


dent Jones of Earlham and President Wells of Indiana University. 


From the President of Earlham 


hope for the future. 

Fresh confidence on the part of the private col- 
leges, and new respect for them by the state schools, 
have resulted in cooperative enrollment studies, 
budget comparisons, and curricular developments 
of far-reaching importance. Agreements have been 
reached on student recruitment procedures, respon- 
sibilities for adult and community education, and 
development needs. Administrators of private col- 
leges, on the basis of recognized need, encourage 
state legislatures to appropriate the budget requests 
of the state institutions, and representatives of the 
state institutions encourage industrial executives, 
alumni, and church groups to support the private 
colleges. 

Joint public and private programs have proved 
to be workable. They have greatly extended the 
facilities for higher education. Leaders of higher 
education in Indiana unite in believing that the 
present institutions can take care of the increasing 
enrollments. Through a well-coordinated program 
of advertising and cooperation on the community 
level, citizens are encouraged to restudy the educa- 
tional needs of youth beyond the high school and 
to develop programs of taxation and of personal 
and corporate giving that will care for these needs. 
There is evidence that citizens believe that the way 
ahead lies in variety of opportunity, cooperative ef- 
fort, and community responsibility. 

It is a great satisfaction to be a member of “The 
Indiana Team.” 

Thomas E. Jones, President 
Earlham College 
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From the President of Indiana University 


NDIANA University is pridefully associated with 

her Hoosier sister institutions in the Indiana 

Conference of Higher Education. As the cap- 
stone of the system of public education in the state, 
Indiana University welcomes partnership with the 
other public institutions and with our private col- 
leges and universities. The Conference gives organi- 
zational expression to our faith in the soundness of 
our dual system of higher education of public and 
private institutions, emphasizing the unique con- 
tribution which each type makes to the common 
purpose and demonstrating how, through coopera- 
tive planning, each type of institution in giving 
strength to itself also supports the objectives of the 
other. 

The Indiana Conference likewise serves as an 
effective platform for the exchange of ideas among 
the member institutions. At its meetings the presi- 
dents, deans, and general administrative officers dis- 
cuss the common problems of higher education in 
our state. At Indiana University we have drawn rich 
benefit from the experiences of the other colleges 
and universities and, in turn, we have attempted to 
make available our own experiences for the benefit 
of others. The following brief outline of the work 
of the Conference gives evidence of the mutual ad- 
vantage of free exchange of ideas and discussion of 
common problems. In curriculum, methods of teach- 
ing, and efficiency and economy of operation, each 
institution can learn from the others—thereby, 


By RayMonp S. BuTLER 


AND 
Don CLARK 


ARLY in 1945 Indiana colleges and universities 
were faced with the “Veteran Enrollment 
Problem.” This added to the serious postwar 
problems of inadequate staff and deteriorated plant. 
A meeting was called to lay the groundwork for the 

presidents of all Hoosier colleges and universities 
to study these problems. Their first task was the 
prediction of the postwar enrollments. This led to 
the establishing of quotas for each college and uni- 
versity so that all returning veterans would be able 

to get their desired schooling—quotas which also 


The Indiana Conference 
of Higher Education 


through joint action, preserving and creating the 
best possible opportunities for higher education for 
the qualified youth of our state. 

Finally, the Conference has served as an effective 
instrument to interpret to the Hoosier public-at- 
large the services and needs of higher education. 
The Conference is a means for each institution to 
reach not only its own, but also the particular con- 
stituency of the other Conference members. The 
Conference thus makes possible accurate public un- 
derstanding of our institutions of higher learning, 
which is so essential for their proper operation. 

In its first decade of work the Conference has 
demonstrated that it does not seek to standardize 
higher education in Indiana. On the contrary, the 
Conference encourages each of the thirty member 
institutions to reflect its own philosophy in admin- 
istrative procedure and educational methods and 
objectives. The Indiana Conference of Higher Edu- 
cation is a free association of individual institutions. 
It is based on the principle that the welfare of both 
types of institutions and of each individual college 
and university is closely linked to the welfare of all 
others; progress of one is progress of all. At Indiana 
University we are pleased and grateful for the bene- 
fits and advantages which have come to us through 
our association with our sister colleges and universi- 
ties of the Indiana Conference of Higher Education. 
HERMAN B. WELLS, President 
Indiana University 


guaranteed the continuation of balance between 
private and public supported schools. 

Indiana University’s Dean W. W. Wright went to 
Washington and secured from the Armed Forces 
and the Census Bureau the information on the num- 
ber of Hoosiers in the Armed Forces, their age level, 
their educational intentions, and their previous col- 
legiate status. From these statistics the projections 
were made as to the probable number of postwar 
students. The numbers were then allocated to each 
institution. These predictions proved to be accu- 
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rate and the allocations workable (much to the sur- 
prise of some of the institutions). 

Chis work has been a major factor in the main- 
taining of the enrollment ratio between public and 
private institutions. The success of the efforts con- 
vinced the college and university presidents of the 
desirability of a permanent organization. That, in 
turn, led to the formal organization of the Indiana 
Conference of Higher Education. 

The Conference is made up of thirty institutions, 
of which twenty-six are private or church related 
and four are state schools, as follows: 

(Anderson College—Church of God. 

Ball State Teachers College—state supported. 

Butler University—Disciples of Christ. 

DePauw University—Methodist. 

Earlham College—Friends. 

Evansville College—private. 

Fort Wayne Art School—city. 

Franklin College—Baptist. 

Goshen College—Mennonite. 

Hanover College—Presbyterian. 

Huntington College—United Brethren. 

Indiana Central College—Evangelical United 
srethren. 

Indiana State Teachers College—state supported. 

Indiana Technical College—private. 

Indiana University—state supported. 

Manchester College—Church of the Brethren. 

Marian College—Roman Catholic. 

Marion College—Wesleyan Methodist. 

University of Notre Dame—Roman Catholic. 

Oakland City College—Baptist. 

Purdue University—state supported. 

Rose Polytechnic—private. 

St. Francis College—Roman Catholic. 

St. Joseph’s College—Roman Catholic. 

St. Mary's College—Roman Catholic. 

Taylor University—private. 

Tri-State College—private. 

Valparaiso University—Lutheran. 

Vincennes University—city. 

Wabash College—private. 

Che president of each school is the official mem- 
ber of this annual conference. It is held each fall, 
at which time items previously proposed by the 
membership form the agenda. The results of voting 
are not binding on any member. However, their in- 
fluence is powerful because they express the con- 
sensus of the thinking of the group. 

The Indiana Conference of Higher Education 
also works with allied organizations, such as: 

1. The Indiana Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admission Officers. 

2. Indiana College and University Business Off- 
cers. 

3. The Indiana Scholarship Testing Committee. 

j. Independent and Church Related Colleges. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONFERENCE 


Although the Conference was born when prob- 
lems of returning veterans were in the foreground, 
it has continued to function for education since that 
time. 

At its early meetings in 1946, working with the 
Veteran’s Administration and other interested agen- 
cies, the member colleges accepted the responsibility 
of a veterans bulge in enrollment. As one president 
said: “We accept this responsibility with complete 
confidence that, regardless of the effort and diffi- 
cult adjustments involved, these institutions will be 
able to meet the emergency and provide Indiana 
veterans and non-veterans with the educational op- 
portunity that they may desire in September.” This 
statement must be interpreted in the light of the 
fact that the enrollment for the member institutions 
up to that time had been 34,000 and that it was 
headed for 50,000. The spirit of the statement ac- 
curately reflects the attitude of the Conference to- 
wards its other problems throughout its eleven years 
of existence. 


EARLY STUDIES 


During the formative years of 1946 to 1949, stud- 
ies were conducted as to the place of general educa- 
tion, the relative roles of public and private univer- 
sities and colleges, the ability of society to support 
higher education, the function of higher education 
in Indiana and the social and philosophical prin- 
ciples of higher education. Staff welfare and stu- 
dent health services were also studied during this 
time. 

At the Conference of 1949, the secretary gave the 
first formal report on enrollments at each institu- 
tion. Since then annual enrollment figures have 
been completed by the Indiana Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, and these 
tabulations have been used as the basis for study at 
each annual meeting. Among the factors considered 
are the numbers of undergraduate and graduate 
students, of men and women and, more recently, of 
married students. 


PLENTY OF COLLEGES 


In 1949 the Conference went on record as oppos- 
ing the practice of establishing additional colleges 
to take care of the growing enrollments in higher 
education. One of its studies shows that 92 per cent 
of Indiana’s high school graduates could attend the 
first two years of college within twenty-five miles of 
their homes. 

The Conference recognized that it was more eco- 
nomical to expand the present facilities than to in- 
crease the number of institutions. It encouraged 
each school to make an evaluation in terms of its 
community potential and to work toward a flexibil- 
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College Is Near for All Hoosiers 


Ninety-two per cent of Hoosier youth, on graduating 
from high school, are within 25 miles of the first two 
years of college. The above map of the state shows Indi- 
ana’s thirty-three colleges and universities and the ex- 
tension centers of Indiana University and Purdue and the 
areas covered within twenty-five miles of each. The ex- 
treme southeastern portion of the state, which does not 
have a nearby Hoosier college, is only a short distance 
from two Ohio schools. Miami University at Oxford and 
the University of Cincinnati. 


ity of organization that would help it meet these 
needs. Thus the Conference sought to marshal the 
total resources of the state. It was further pointed 
out that close cooperation would be needed among 
the institutions, as well as between the institutions 
and the educational forces of their local commu- 
nities. 


SCHOLARSHIP TESTING PROGRAM 


At the 1949 meeting a recommendation was ap- 
proved which led to the present state scholarship 
testing program. Five thousand high school seniors 
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were examined for scholarships during the fall of 
1951. Last fall approximately 13,000 Indiana high 
school seniors were examined through the educa- 
tional testing service. Each student is asked to give 
his first choice of college, and no other institution 
considers this student for scholarship application 
until he is released by his first choice. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


In 1949 the following guiding principles were 
agreed upon by the Conference: 

1. A primary aim of education is to develop human be- 
ings to mental, moral and spiritual maturity as well as 
to enable students to provide themselves with an ade 
quate general and professional education. 

2. The opportunity for a higher education should be 
available for students who have the ability and desire 
and determination to benefit by it. 

3. The diversity of public and private institutions should 
be maintained in order to provide a wholesome balance 
of educational experience and opportunity. Such a_ bal- 
ance should make provision in terms of educational fa- 
cilities for all qualified students to secure a higher edu- 
cation in accordance with democratic principles of school 
selections. 

4- The ideal enrollment should vary according to the 
type of college or university, whether public or private, 
the supply of qualified students and the aims, ideals and 
financial resources of a given institution. 

5. The responsibility rests upon individuals and organi- 
zations to give adequate support to the colleges and uni- 
versities of the state so that they may carry out their re- 
spective educational programs and keep pace with the 
needs of society. 

6. No person who advocates the overthrow of our form 
of government by violence or other unconstitutional 
means is considered to be qualified to teach in our insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

7. The rights of the individual teacher to independent 
thought should be encouraged and protected. The Con- 
ference further affirms his right to present the results of 
this thought within the field of his company in an ob- 
jective and factual manner and to encourage the stu- 
dent to reach his own conclusion. 

In 1950 at the beginning of the Korean conflict, 
through the Conference, Indiana colleges and uni- 
versities recognized the emergency by pledging their 
full support. They further recognized manpower 
needs for both civilian and military uses and began 
the formation of the Indiana plan for the main- 
tenance of national manpower. This plan asked that 
all men register for service at the age of 19, but that 
those desiring to continue their education be per- 
mitted to do so until they reached the age of 21. 
The plan further asked that, in case additional man- 
power was needed, the 21 year old students be taken 
first. A program for financial aid through federal 
loan to students also was advocated. The Indiana 
plan as a whole was read into the Congressional 
Record. 

In 1951 the Conference went on record as op- 
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posed to universal military training on the grounds 
that it would be “cdlangerous and not in accord with 
American traditions,” and that it would in no way 
strengthen the existing armed forces but would ag- 
gravate an already critical manpower situation. 

During its 1953 meeting the Conference recog- 
nized the growing field of educational television and 
asked the Federal Communications Commission to 
continue reserving channels for educational pur- 
poses. Citizens’ committees organized on the state 
and local levels, as well as bills introduced in the 
legislature were evidence of public interest in this 
matter. 


PROJECTING FUTURE ENROLLMENTS 


It was at the 1953 meeting that the Conference 
first concentrated on future enrollments. Nelson 
Parkhurst, Associate Registrar of Purdue Univer- 
sity, presented a paper on predictions for the state, 
and the Conference directed that a comprehensive 
study be undertaken immediately. A committee 
was appointed to initiate the study. 

At the 1955 meeting Mr. Parkhurst reported a 
comprehensive projection of undergraduate enroll- 
ments from 1955 to 1972 for Indiana.* Six models 
were used for the projection, with various bases for 
each model. 

Armed with these projections, the Conference ac- 
cepted the assumption that the percentage of col- 
lege-age population attending college would in- 
crease to as much as 30 per cent by 1962 and then 
would tend to level off; the birth rate would be- 
come the determining factor beyond 1962. In the 
light of this assumption, the Conference accepted 
71,000 as a conservative estimate of undergraduate 
enrollments by 1960, 92,000 by 1965. 

Having agreed upon this assumption and the en- 
rollment projection which followed from it, the 
Conference membership then went to work in an 
attempt to allocate the projected increases in un- 
dergraduate enrollment for Indiana among the va- 
rious Hoosier Conference members. Each school was 
asked to estimate the number of additional students 
it would be prepared to absorb through the years. 
Che individual institutional projections then were 
to be totaled and adjustments made in order to 
reconcile the sum of the individual enrollments to 
the projection for the state. 


PRIVATE—PUBLIC BALANCE 


In this process the Conference reafirmed the prin- 
ciple of maintaining as closely as possible the ex- 
isting enrollment balance between public and pri- 
vate institutions. Each institution was asked to ex- 
pand in proportion to its present student body, as 
far as possible, to meet the inevitable demands of 


*See N. Parkhurst and M. N. Suddarth Study, Potential 
Enrollment for Indiana Colleges and Universities, 1955 to 
1972, Indiana Conference of Higher Education, 1955. 
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the immediate future. It is the expressed intention 
that the statewide balance be on the basis of 50 per 
cent undergraduate enrollment for private institu- 
tions and 50 per cent for state schools. 


PLEDGED TO EXPANSION 
As a result of careful analysis of individual in- 


stitutional educational objectives and financial re- 
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sources, present and anticipated, the Conference was 
able to announce in May, 1956, that, with adequate 
financial support, the colleges and universities in 
this state would be able to absorb anticipated in- 
creases in undergraduate student enrollments for 
1965. Each institution, public and private, has 
pledged expansion to the necessary size. 

The ability of the Conference to make this an- 
nouncement is further evidence of the fact that in 
Indiana the establishment of new institutions is not 
necessary. Expansion of the existing institutions will 
be more economical and educationally more prac- 
ticable than addition of the new junior colleges, as 
recommended in many areas. Furthermore, the In- 
diana colleges and universities are confident that, to 
meet the demands of the future, the largest among 
them will not be required to expand beyond the 
limit of workable and efficient management; and, 
on the other hand, that the smaller institutions will 
not be forced by expansion to change their tradi- 
tional instructional patterns and educational ob- 
jectives. 

At the 1956 meeting of the Conference held last 
December, a report was made on the status of fac- 
ulty salaries. A comparison of the increase after fed- 
eral taxes, and based on a conversion of 1939 dol- 
lars, showed that salaries in Indiana institutions for 
the 1940-1956 period lagged behind railroad em- 
ployees by 19 per cent, auto manufacturing em- 
(Continued on page 136) 
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With enrollments and costs of higher education rising and promising to rise 
much more, closed circuit television is receiving increased attention as one pos- 


stble means of enabling superior teachers to instruct large numbers of students. 
At Pennsylvania State University an Instructional Television Research Project 
has been under way for three years, seeking answers to key questions in this field, 
and experimenting in methods for making TV as effective as it can be in a uni- 
versity setting. In the following article Professor C. R. Carpenter of Penn State's 
Department of Psychology, Director of its Instructional Research Program, de- 
scribes the research and the conclusions to which it points. The conclusions are 
distinctly favorable. TV in higher education, Professor Carpenter emphasizes, 
has its limitations—but also sound advantages that can make it an important 
factor in enabling institutions of higher learning to meet their responsibilities. 


TV for Higher Education 


A Report of Research on the Use of Television 
In College and University Instruction 


By C. R. CARPENTER 
Professor of Psychology, The Pennsylvania State University 


LL levels of government are concerned in some 
degree with needs for providing educational 
facilities and services to a steadily increasing 

number of young people who require and deserve 
elementary, secondary and advanced education. The 
moral and legal obligations are generally accepted 
for providing expanded educational opportunities 
for the rapidly expanding population of the United 
States. The issue is not whether education should be 
broadened, deepened, improved and extended. The 
critical issues relate to defining the character and 
dimensions of the problems, of selecting and devel- 
oping the methods, and providing the necessary re- 
sources for accomplishing our tremendous educa- 
tional enterprise. 

Those who have studied these matters are agreed 
on certain major points: 

(1) The problems which require solution are 
both numerous and very complex. Correspondingly, 
the methods of solving them can be expected to be 
many and complex. 

(2) The vast dimensions of our educational needs 
constitute a major challenge to our society. In order 
to meet it, there must be extensive mobilization of 
funds, technical equipment and, most importantly, 
human resources. 

One possibility among many which needs syste- 
matic exploration is that of television. This modern 
technical development in auditory and visual com- 
munications may be of value in providing instruc- 
tion to the greatly increased numbers of men and 


women who seck a college education. 
THE PENN STATE TV PROJECT 


Against the background of developments in edu- 
cational broadcasting on a national scale, and with- 
in the context of a large and rapidly growing state 
university, four main lines of development have re- 
sulted in the Instructional Television Research 
Project at the Pennsylvania State University. 

(1) The university for eight years had cooperated 
with the United States Department of Defense in 
systematic research directed toward the improve- 
ment of instructional sound motion pictures. It be- 
came apparent that the potentials of this medium 
and the principal results of the research should be 
applied to university instruction. A logical transi- 
tion developed from investigations of training films 
to research on the processes of teaching-and-learning 
with television used as the medium of distributing 
and presenting information. The technology of tele- 
vision communications had developed rapidly since 
World War II, and new and challenging problems 
and possibilities had arisen for its application to all 
levels of education. 

(2) The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
was interested in working with an institution of 
higher education in conducting realistic experimen- 
tation on the use of closed circuit television for ex- 
tending the influence of superior teachers to in- 
creased numbers of students. 

(3) The future demands on the university, as esti- 
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mated, apparently exceeded the foreseeable possi- 
bilities of providing conventional physical facilities, 
faculties and other resources in the same propor- 
tions per student as had been provided in the past. 
Therefore it was believed to be desirable and neces- 
sary for the university to experiment with non-tradi- 
tional and unconventional means of providing more 
students with equally good or improved instruction, 
while at the same time maintaining or reducing the 
net cost of instruction per student. 

(4) A research approach was proposed and fol- 
lowed in seeking answers to the many problems 
which could be defined when the Instructional Tele- 
vision Research Project was initiated, and to prob- 
lems which certainly would arise when new methods 
were introduced into actual operations of a large, 
traditional American university. Furthermore, it 
was agreed between the university and the Fund 
that research would be conducted, perhaps on a 
long term or continuing basis, in order to provide 
patterns of solutions to problems of higher educa- 
tion which could be observed and possibly adapted 
by other universities and colleges. 

These origins led to the initiation of the Instruc- 
tional Television Research Project during the fall 
semester of 1954. Actual experimentation began 
with the spring semester, 1955. The work has con- 
tinued and has been generally expanded. Plans, in- 
cluding provisions for financing the research, have 
been made for the next two years, to end the first 
phase of the project by 1959.1 


DIFFERENT CONCEPTS 


“Necessity is the mother of invention.”” Generally, 
throughout the nation in 1953, educational televi- 
sion was believed to require equipment and person- 
nel similar to that of commercial broadcast opera- 
tions. However, the combined available resources of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education and 
the Penn State University did not permit of installa- 
tions and operations comparable in scope and cost 
to that of commercial stations, nor to that of educa- 
tional broadcasting stations which were established 
by 1954. Therefore new approaches had to be de- 
veloped for equipping and operating instructional 
television. 

Closed circuit systems were indicated. Within a 
university or college, the problems of distributing 
instruction required equipment capable of originat- 
ing from one location and transmission to a number 
of classrooms, located in the same or different build- 
ings. There was no imperative need for broadcast- 
ing instruction over a wide area, although this could 
be a complementary operation. Initially, the require- 
ment was for linking a number of classrooms by 


! Detailed reports on the Penn State TV Project may be 
had on request from the Instructional Research Program, 
307 Burrowes Building, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


cable, to make instruction originated at one source 
available to as many students as registered for a 
given course and could schedule it at a given hour. 

A second, different possibility was evaluated and 
judged worthy of exploration. Instead of having one 
center from which instruction would be originated 
on a campus, it was thought possible to have a num- 
ber of different television systems, as required, in- 
stalled in different locations in the university, each 
of which would be used for teaching different 
courses on different schedules, or simultaneously, as 
necessary. 

It was further proposed that television systems 
varying in complexity and cost be selected and de- 
veloped for use appropriate to the requirements of 
the instruction to be given students. All systems, in 
other words, would not need to be equally complex 
or expensive. 

Fortunately, in 1953 and 1954 manufacturers of 
television equipment were developing systems built 
around the vidicon rather than the image orthicon 
tube. The latter was then standard for most com- 
mercial broadcasting. The lower cost of vidicon tele- 
vision equipment, compared with image orthicon, 
presented the possibility that it would be feasible 
for a large institution to purchase and use a number 
of such systems. Furthermore, vidicon systems were 
available in three levels of complexity and cost: a 
simple “industrial” level, an intermediate level with 
a viewfinder, and finally a “professional” level which 
had most of the functions of regular commercial 
image orthicon systems. 

It seemed necessary to develop ways of using 
television different from those employed in broad- 
cast and network operations. It appeared that col- 
lege and university instructors would require more 
autonomy, more control of their own teaching pro- 
cedures, and that they would require less direction 
than is customary in the broadcast industries and in 
the entertainment field. Accordingly, the presenta- 
tion of instruction was defined as the responsibility 
of instructors who taught their courses over televi- 
sion. Both the operating and research personnel 
were to assist and serve the TV instructors. 

The engineering maintenance of television sys- 
tems was known to be a major problem. It was pro- 
posed to test the assumption that undergraduate 
students majoring in electrical engineering could in- 
stall and operate vidicon systems. 

Finally, schedules of operation would in all prob- 
ability need to be adapted to academic course sched- 
ules and a university setting. It was realized that full 
time operation of systems each day and throughout 
the week would not permit “rehearsal” time. There- 
fore preparation for TV classes would be done main- 
ly by instructors prior to class periods, and set-ups 
would be arranged during the ten-minute intervals 
between classes. 
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A basic assumption was made: namely, that on 
the average a superior classroom teacher would be a 
superior television instructor. The essential addi- 
tional training would be limited and could be done 
in a brief period and as the course was taught. 

These viewpoints are examples of the general as- 
sumption that new and imaginative approaches 
would be required for adapting closed circuit tele- 
vision to uses in the context of the academic in- 
structional program of a large state university. 


AREAS OF RESEARCH 


As the Instructional Television Research Project 
at Penn State has developed, four areas of research 
problems have been defined. 

A basic area which needed investigation was that 
of comparative effectiveness. Do students learn more, 
less, or about the same amount when instructed over 
television as compared with conventional methods 
of instruction? Clearly, educators would not ap- 
prove of using television if it reduced the effective- 
ness of teaching as indicated by what students learn. 
It might be accepted if no differences were found. 
Ideally, it would be highly desirable to improve the 
effectiveness of the teaching-learning processes by 
using television. 

A second area of study was that of appropriate- 
ness of television for teaching different kinds of 
courses. Conceivably, it might appropriately be 
adapted to some curricula and courses but not for 
others. It might be suitable for some teachers and 
students but not for others. Closed circuit TV, how- 
ever, might be comparable in effectiveness with con- 
ventional ways of teaching, and it might be shown 
objectively to be appropriate, but it might be re- 
jected by both teachers and students. Therefore, we 
proposed to study levels of acceptability of instruc- 
tional television. 

Next, there was the area of feasibility or prac- 
ticality: Could television be successfully installed, 
maintained and operated continuously throughout 
the academic year? Could television classes with 
large numbers of students be managed successfully 
within the context of a complex schedule of cur- 
ricula and courses, and in typical classroom build- 
ings? Was closed circuit television economically 
feasible in a university in terms of costs related to 
number of students served? Finally, would its use 
accomplish the objectives of providing good or su- 
perior instruction to greatly increased numbers of 
students and thus prove to be one means for meet- 
ing the demands made and impending for colleges 
and universities of the United States? 


SCOPE AND KINDS OF INSTRUCTION 


The Penn State TV Project has regularly used a 
plurality of systems. Two Dage “professional” sys- 
tems were employed in the spring semester of 1955. 


At present two “professional” systems, two Dage 
“101” systems and one “industrial” system are avail- 
able and in use. A late model Dage 320 system is 
currently in almost full-time operation for teaching 
large, multiple-section courses. It is connected by 
cable to nineteen classrooms in which 750 students 
can be taught simultaneously in a course, as for ex- 
ample in Air Science. 

Since the project began in 1954, more than 15,000 
students have been taught courses or parts of courses 
over television. Some of the students have been sub- 
jects in carefully controlled experiments, others 
have been in courses put on television for explora- 
tory work or in attempts to initiate the use of TV 
into departments or new areas of study. 

At present eighteen courses are being taught en- 
tirely or in part over television. Twenty-one instruc- 
tors teach part or all of these courses in this manner 
to about 4,200 students. 

A rather wide range of kinds of courses has been 
taught over television. As faculty members become 
interested and volunteer their courses, this range is 
being extended to still other types of instruction. 
Examples for which TV is judged to be acceptable 
to the faculty, students and administration include 
General Psychology, Sociology, Education, Econom- 
ics, Accounting, Music Appreciation, Air Science, 
Political Science, Business Law, Meteorology, Gen- 
eral Chemistry (lecture-demonstrations), and Elec- 
trical Engineering. Exploratory work has been done 
with courses in Speech, German, French, Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Drama and Home Economics. 
Plans are made for extending explorations to Fine 
and Graphic Arts, Physics, Biology, Mathematics, 
English Composition and Literature. Execution ol 
these plans depends on securing the cooperation of 
teachers and administrators in the courses yet to be 
explored. 


SOME GENERAL RESULTS 


Comparative Effectiveness. Extensive compari- 
sons under controlled conditions have been made 
between the academic achievements of students 
taught conventionally in face-to-face classes by good 
teachers and over television with the same good 
teachers. Uniformly and consistently, the results 
have shown that students make approximately the 
same scores on carefully prepared tests when taught 
directly and when taught over television. For exam- 
ple, during the fall semester (1956) 350 students 
were taught Psychology for the entire semester ovei 
television and another 175 were given the same in- 
struction in a large lecture room (400 seats). The 
total average semester scores for the TV group was 
148.13 and that for the non-TV experimental con- 
trol group was 148.27. Clearly, the difference be- 
tween these test scores of randomized and compar- 
able groups of students was not important. All other 
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experiments which have compared TV and non-TV 
or “conventional” instruction have shown that stu- 
dents achieve as much—measured by good tests— 
when taught by one procedure as when taught by 
the other. Experiments have not shown that it has 
been possible thus far to improve instruction im- 
portantly—by adapting and “enriching” it—through 
television. This remains a future objective. 

We have concluded tentatively that when scholas- 
tic tests show differences favoring television over 
conventional face-to-face classroom instruction, or 
the converse, the experiment has lacked essential 
controls. 

These results provide a basis for confidence that 
many and perhaps most general college and univer- 
sity courses can be taught by good teachers to very 
large numbers of students distributed in TV class- 
rooms without adversely affecting their test scores 
and grades. However, we are not prepared to con- 
clude that even good instruction presented exclu- 
sively over television is entirely adequate and suffh- 
cient. Nor are we convinced that this is true with 
most lecture courses which do not use television. At 
present we are exploring what needs to be done to 
supplement and complement TV instruction to ad- 
vance the general academic and personal develop- 
ment of students. 

Appropriateness. Courses which have been taught 
over television represent science (lecture demonstra- 
tions), social science, foreign languages, music, mili- 
tary training, engineering and the applied sciences. 
It has been found that the vast majority of curricula 
and courses can be presented appropriately over 
television, as they are now presented in classrooms. 
Many of them can be advantageously modified and 
adapted for television. Full adaptations offer the 
strong possibilities of improving the courses. Courses 
that have not proven entirely appropriate for pre- 
senting over television, without radical changes, are 
those which purportedly require intensive and ex- 
tensive individual instruction. An example would 
be speech training. Courses which require the pres- 
entation of color in true rendition, such as Art His- 
tory, cannot be handled appropriately over black 
and white television. Finally, although talk-back 
equipment is available and can be used, small dis- 
cussion seminars are not regarded as appropriate 
for TV. 

We are prepared to conclude tentatively that the 
majority of the typical college courses which are 
taught by lectures and lecture-demonstration meth- 
ods, including courses which need supplementary 
discussion and problem-solving periods, can be pre- 
sented as now given, or can be adapted and im- 
proved, for television. Generally such courses have 
the large enrollments of students. Hence, television 
can be applied as a means of instruction in courses 
which make the heaviest demands on the faculty 


and academic facilities of colleges and universities. 

We are confident also that many courses, especial- 
ly in the physical and biological sciences, in the lan- 
guages, arts and mathematics, can be modified and 
adapted, and then presented over television. The 
challenge is great to do this work—as well as to de- 
velop entirely new courses, quite different from old 
ones, but appropriate both to students and the 
highest of educational objectives. 

Acceptability. A radical procedure for bringing 
college courses to students may be both very effec- 
tive and entirely appropriate to the job, but the 
procedure may not be accepted. Indeed it may be 
strongly rejected. Great care has been taken to in- 
troduce instruction over television into the uni- 
versity in such a manner as to insure continuing and 
increasing acceptance by the faculty, students, the 
administration and the public. This kind of intro- 
duction for acceptance has required a gradual evolu- 
tionary development, timed and expanded in close 
relation especially to faculty and student acceptance. 
Furthermore, careful attention has been given to 
criticisms, and immediate steps have been taken to 
correct difficulties or to provide arrangements, serv- 
ices and facilities requested or suggested by instruc- 
tors. 

The fact that instructional television has been in- 
troduced in the beginning on a small experimental 
scale, and gradually expanded over three years, with 
indications of even greater expansion in the future, 
appears to be sound evidence for concluding that 
television is being generally accepted in this insti- 
tution. 

In the faculty there are enthusiasts as well as se- 
vere critics. Those responsible for the project hold 
that instructional television must win its way in 
education—in terms of its real merits and advan- 
tages. The ebb and flow of opinions must never 
eclipse either the advantages or the limitations. The 
systems and their use must be subjected to severe 
tests by scientific experimentation and to severe 
tests in the proving ground of hard, day-to-day op- 
erations. 

Opinion and attitude surveys of students as well 
as their choices in electing to receive instruction 
over television or by conventional procedures sup- 
port the conclusion that the majority of students 
prefer to receive instruction over television to at- 
tending large face-to-face classes. They prefer good 
and superior instructors over television to less ade- 
quate instructors, with small classes, e.g., graduate 
assistants. We are led to conclude that TV per se is 
not the important factor, either in terms of the 
achievements or the satisfactions of students with a 
course. The important factors are the adequacy of 
the instructor, the effectiveness of his presentations, 
the content of the course and its perceived relevance 
and value to the students. 


The administration at all levels has supported the 
experimentation with closed circuit television. This 
support includes that of the Board of Trustees. Al- 
most no adverse reactions have occurred on the part 
of parents of students. 

We are led to conclude that instruction by tele- 
vision, as managed at Penn State, has entirely ade- 
quate general acceptance to justify continuation and 
future expansion as enrollments increase and condi- 
tions justify expansion. A recommendation has been 
made that an additional “professional” system be in- 
stalled in a new classroom building which will be 
ready for use in September. 

Feasibility and Practicability. Two and one-half 
years of operations and experimentation have dem- 
onstrated that closed circuit vidicon systems can be 
installed and successfully operated in the context of 
a university. The operation can be staffed by mem- 
bers of the university community, including under- 
graduate and graduate students, staff and faculty 
members. Although maintenance problems are dif- 
ficult, they can be solved. We have shown that up to 
750 students can be taught over one system in one 
hour, and this number of students can be increased 
as required by linking additional classrooms in the 
same or different buildings. 

Systematic cost analyses are only now being made. 
This could not be done earlier because the project 
has been both a research and operational one. Ex- 
perimentation has been emphasized, and this is ex- 
pensive. Furthermore, only in Air Science have we 
been able to use one system to nearly a reasonable 
capacity for a class. Also, it has been necessary to 
approach gradually a full schedule during a weekly 
cycle of classes. 

We are only prepared, at present, to give exam- 
ples of the elements of the economics of instruc- 
tional television. 

Vidicon television systems vary in cost in relation 
to their components and complexity. A simple low- 
cost “industrial” single-camera chain with, say, four 
receivers, is priced at about $2,000. A basic inter- 
mediate “junior professional” system with one cam- 
era and six receivers is priced at about $3,500; and 
a “professional” vidicon system, such as that used 
at Penn State, with two live cameras, a TV film 
camera, audio system, distribution system for about 
twenty rooms, and lighting, would cost about $g0,- 
000 to $35,000. The two latter levels of equipment 
are most suited for closed circuit instructional tele- 
vision. At present a recent model of the “profes- 
sional” system is used for about 35 hours of instruc- 
tion each week. The cost of the main elements of 
equipment should be amortized over a five or six 
year period. Maintenance costs for a “professional” 
two camera chain will range from $1,500 to $2,500 
a year. 

A complete installation of a Dage 101 “Junior 
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professional” system—including a camera, dolly, tri- 
pod, lights, lenses, microphones, spare parts, cable 
and eighteen 24-inch receivers—was installed recent- 
ly for about $8,000. This system is now being used 
at a Navy base to provide 32 hours of regular 
instruction for 500 men. 

Reduction in net cost of instruction is best exem- 
plified by the Penn State course in Air Science. 
Typically, before this course was taught over tele- 
vision, five officers of the rank of Captain or above 
were required to teach about eighteen sections of 
this course in classes of forty men. Two instructors 
are now teaching the course over television, with 
the help of cadet officers who assist with classroom 
management and records. It is estimated that there 
is a gross saving equal to the total cost of providing 
three officers, an estimated $30,000 a year. It is be- 
lieved that comparable savings are being made in 
courses of Psychology, Sociology, Accounting and 
Education, although not all students in most of these 
courses are taught over television. For courses like 
Political Science, Business Law, Economics and Mu- 
sic Appreciation the possibilities exist for similar 
reductions in gross salary costs of teachers. Or, to 
put the matter another way, television can make it 
possible to teach considerably larger numbers of 
students without corresponding increases in cost. 

There are other important possibilities. The sala- 
ries of superior television instructors could be sig- 
nificantly increased. Time saved by increased per- 
hour productivity could be used for research, writ- 
ing or intensive work on the improvement of teach- 
ing. The patterns of use of television for teaching 
at Penn State provide rich opportunities for both 
selected undergraduate and graduate students to 
have experience in many phases of instruction and 
class management. They may work with superior 
teachers. As a result, interest is created and training 
is given in teaching. 

There is no question but that television instruc- 
tors are challenged to develop their courses as they 
have rarely been challenged before. They generally 
either respond to the challenges, and reach new 
heights of performance, or they elect to be relieved 
of teaching over television. 

Finally, an important by-product of television in- 
struction comprises the discussions and critical an- 
alyses which are stimulated by breaking teaching 
out into public view, and by focusing attention 
sharply on the crucial processes of teaching-and- 
learning. 


IMPLICATIONS 


It is fair to conclude that the planning and 
financing of higher education should include in- 
structional television as one means of increasing the 
productivity of good and superior instructors. By 
(Continued on page 136) 
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Rising interest in probation and parole as means of improving correctional 
systems has been notable in 1957. In the following article James V. Bennett, Di- 
rector of the United States Bureau of Prisons, summarizes our progress in both 
of these systems and points to key needs for their improvement. Among the 
needs his emphasis is on qualified personnel and sound state organization and 
control. Mr. Bennett recognizes that problems are many, both in probation and 
parole, but he concludes that with adequate financing and control, they—rather 
than more and more prisons—‘may become the keystones tn our effort to reform 


the erring and to stem the rising tide of crime and delinquency. 


” 


Probation and Parole 
Among the States 


By JAmMeEs V. BENNETT 
Director, United States Bureau of Prisons 


HE overriding importance of parole and pro- 

bation to state officials has been highlighted 

by two recent events. A serious riot occurred 
a short time ago in the Utah State Prison, complete 
with all kinds of drama. Civilian hostages were 
taken, state police mobilized, the Governor called 
upon personally to listen to the prisoners’ griev- 
ances. All of this was accompanied by a Roman 
holiday of photographs of bloody prisoners, gun 
carrying convicts, beleagured highschool basketball 
players, tearful wives of captured officers and de- 
stroyed cell houses and burned mattresses. All of 
this, mind you, at the taxpayers’ expense. 

And what was the reason for this violent protest? 
Parole—dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
the parole system operated. At least this was given 
by the leaders of the riot as the major reason for the 
uprising. Now various experts, committees, legisla- 
tors and others are investigating the administration 
of the system. 

What has been going on in Utah has been dupli- 
cated in other states. In the past five years there 
have been at least twenty-five major prison riots. In 
practically every one of these the administration of 
parole has been advanced as one of the major rea- 
sons for the riot. It is timely, therefore, to discuss 
parole, its administration, objectives and possible 
improvement. 

Almost at the same time, controversies revolving 
around the location of new jails in a half dozen 
cities have been highlighted in the press. Baltimore, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Atlanta have 
been trying to do something about their outmoded 
jails. The local institutions are crowded to the point 
where large appropriations for their replacement 
are being demanded. And always, in this connec- 
tion, the question is asked: Why can’t the institu- 
tion’s population be reduced, or alternative and less 


expensive ways of enforcing the law be found? 

We encounter such totally irreconcilable situa- 
tions as the fact that one State, like Maryland, may 
have upwards of 500 inmates of its House of Correc- 
tion idling away their time because they will not or 
cannot comply with “support” orders, and that an- 
other state, like Wisconsin, has almost no one in jail 
for failing to provide for his family. Some courts 
place practically all deserting fathers on probation, 
while elsewhere this is not possible because of lack 
of supervisory services. Citizen committees looking 
into the need for new correctional institutions al- 
most always find that these—as well as alcoholics, 
skid row denizens, and other outcasts in our teem- — 
ing prisons, reformatories and jails—could better be 
handled in the community, if only alternatives to 
punishment were available, supplemented by an 
adequate probation system. As in the case of parole, 
it is time that we look into what’s going on with re- 
gard to probation. 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 


More and more it is coming to be realized that 
probation, imprisonment and parole are all parts of 
one comprehensive procedure where the attempt is 
made to rehabilitate the individual and protect the 
public. Both probation and parole present oppor- 
tunities for realizing this objective. 

Unfortunately these two systems are often con- 
fused. Perhaps therefore we should first define them. 

Probation is a measure employed by the criminal 
court after a finding of guilt whereby in lieu of a 
sentence of imprisonment, the defendant is placed 
under supervision in the community and must com- 
ply with conditions imposed by the court. Parole, 
on the other hand, is a method of releasing persons 
from prison who have served part of their sentence. 
The time for such release, between the limitations 
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imposed by statute or the court, depends upon the 
extent of the prisoner’s rehabilitation, his ability to 
readjust satisfactorily in the community, and to 
some extent the attitude of the community toward 
him and his offense. The distinguishing feature of 
this type of release is that the parolee must be under 
supervision subject to conditions which may vary, 
depending on the character and capability of the 
individual and the problems he presents. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROBATION 


It is generally believed that the first use in Ameri- 
ca of probation as defined above was practiced by 
an altruistic New England shoemaker, John Augus- 
tus by name. Over a century ago, John Augustus be- 
sought the judges of the criminal court of Boston 
to release certain defendants convicted of crime into 
his care. Hitherto, of course, sentence was not im- 
posed upon a convicted defendant in every case. 
Many were disposed of by payment of a fine, by 
placing a case on file, or dismissing it—notwithstand- 
ing a plea of guilty. The idea of release under 
supervision, with the possibility of returning the 
defendant for sentence, was first utilized in America. 
It was followed later in England, in about 1908, and 
still later in other European countries. 

Probation first was used largely through the 
juvenile courts. Where it became effective with 
adults it was rather strictly limited in its applica- 
tion. It was not until 1925 that the federal system of 
criminal justice would recognize that there was any 
such thing as probation. Now there is scarcely a 
state that does not have some authority for the use 
of probation, and the federal government alone has 
employed at one time 471 ofhcers and supervisors, 
with some 23,627 convicted offenders on probation. 
In addition, federal probation officers supervise 
5,133 parolees from federal prisons. We are not able 
to give with the same accuracy the number of per- 
sons on probation from the forty-eight states. But 
we kriow that on the roster compiled by the Nation- 
al Probation and Parole Association there are 8,751 
officers. About 1,100 of them are state officers, mostly 
concerned with parole, and the remaining 7,600 are 
probation officers employed by counties or munici- 
palities. Of the last number, 2,124 are juvenile pro- 
bation officers only, 863 supervise adults only, and 
3,664 apparently have supervision over both adults 
and juveniles. 

If one wanted to make a guess at the total num- 
ber of persons on probation, he might assume that 
the case load of these state and city officers averaged 
100. If that figure applies it means that 875,000 con- 
victed defendants and adjudicated juvenile delin- 
quents were under supervision. 


PERSONNEL THE KEY 


These figures, however, tell but a small part of 
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the probation story. What is important is how well 
the system works. To find that out we must look to 
the quality of the personnel who administer the 
system. Some of the probation officers are experi- 
enced, intelligent, reliable employees; some few of 
them in the states and cities with the most advanced 
systems have taken degrees in social work or law; 
and some, unfortunately, are unqualified job hold- 
ers and part-time workers. Some serve as deputy 
sheriffs or bailiffs or even engage in private busi- 
ness, and their connection with the active rehabili- 
tation of the probationer is hardly more than that 
of bookkeeper or collector of a money penalty. 
When probation is so administered, it becomes 
merely leniency and an easy way out for the male- 
factor. 


UNIFIED STATE CONTROL NEEDED 


This may be the place emphatically to stress the 
need for a unified state control of the probation 
system. The very fact that we have no available sta- 
tistics even to tell us how many persons are on pro- 
bation, much less that give data as to the percentage 
of successes and failures, indicates this need for 
statewide direction. At present, policies with respect 
to the use of probation, the qualifications of the 
officers and its value as a law enforcement measure 
depend on the interest of local courts and city and 
county administrative bodies. Moreover, there is 
little or no interchange of services between different 
probation officers in the same state. The result is 
that a probationer convicted in City X, who lives in 
City Y, in the same state, cannot be placed on pro- 
bation for lack of cooperation between jurisdic- 
tions. More frequently, a person convicted in a 
rural county for some offense where probation 
should be in order is bundled off to an already 
overcrowded state prison because the county has no 
probation facilities. 

The need for a statewide system is brought home 
strikingly when one examines the wide disparity in 
sentencing that characterizes much of our criminal 
law. A judge, in order to sentence a defendant in- 
telligently, needs to have complete information 
about him at the time of sentence. He usually can 
get that only if he has a probation officer available 
who can provide him with data as to the defend- 
ant’s prior criminal record, his employment history, 
his intelligence quotient, his family status and a 
dozen other items that make up his case history. 
This is one of the services the probation officer pro- 
vides. State supervision, aid and support is essen- 
tial, of course, to development of proper standards 
for professional work of this kind. 


CHANGING PRACTICES 


In earlier days probation was administered with 
relative strictness, and the probation officer was in- 
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vested with the power for immediate return to court 
or even direct to prison in the event of a failure to 
live up to the conditions of probation. While the 
judge could in many jurisdictions suspend either 
the imposition or the execution of a sentence, and 
place the prisoner on probation, it was more char- 
acteristic of probation in those days to impose the 
sentence and then suspend its execution, and turn 
the prisoner over to the probation officer with the 
authority to return him direct to the jail at the dis- 
cretion of the officer whenever a violation occurred. 

Today it is becoming more common to suspend 
even the imposition of the sentence and to require 
the prisoner who has violated probation to be 
brought again before the bar of justice. Then, in 
many courts, he is given a second hearing with 
sworn testimony, witnesses, proof of allegation, and 
most of the trappings of a criminal trial. Some 
courts go so far as to require the issuance of a war- 
rant from the judge before the probationer can be 
brought into court. 

One result has been to judge a probationer more 
upon the character or seriousness of his violation 
than on the seriousness of the original crime, and 
the judge may and often does impose a lighter sen- 
tence than the one originally handed down. One 
cannot say yet, until results are better known, 
whether this increased insistence upon the rights of 
the prisoner is good or bad. 

Some courts continue to use probation as a bait 
to a defendant to induce him to plead guilty; others 
have used it as a means of clearing a congested 
docket. In many instances probation is used almost 
entirely for the purpose of securing alimony, resti- 
tution, or even the costs of court. Some probation 
officers complain that their job has been deflated 
substantially into that of a collection agency. 

Perhaps we need continually to remind ourselves 
that probation is not entirely an exercise of clemen- 
cy, it is a discipline, and to make the most of this 
disciplinary process every man who supervises pro- 
bationers must be qualified by intelligence, resource- 
fulness and courage. 

Ihe repeated call for more use of probation and 
more officers with lower case loads should be merged 
with an equally emphatic demand for more dis- 
criminating selection of people to be placed on pro- 
bation, more careful and helpful supervision, and 
greater willingness of the courts to declare a viola- 
tion, even though it may spoil the looks of their pro- 
bation records. 


EVOLUTION OF PAROLE 


Parole, once the whipping boy of the correctional 
system, is beginning to be more efficiently and effec- 
tively administered. 

Parole developed in America with the adoption 
of the indeterminate sentence. The indeterminate 


sentence first applied only to juveniles, and later 
became extended to adolescents and now to adult 
offenders. Rather than release a man through ex- 
piration of a definite sentence of by straight out 
discharge, it was felt advisable to permit him to 
serve the balance of his sentence outside, under 
supervision. Because of the casual method of ad- 
ministering parole, oftentimes by persons charged 
with many other duties, and likewise often without 
any attempt at supervision, it became discredited. 
It was through the grant of parole that unregen- 
erate prisoners sometimes emerged only to commit 
another crime. 

Because of the public’s doubts about the effective- 
ness of the whole correctional system, it had to be 
pointed out that parole was not a pardon, but was 
really a part of a sentence already imposed. Also it 
had to be demonstrated that men were usually serv- 
ing as long a time in prison under the parole meth- 
od of release as they had served under a sentence 
with a definite termination. 

In some areas, particularly where juries mete out 
the sentence with little to go upon but what comes 
out in the trial, parole means re-sentencing the 
prisoner. In other jurisdictions—like Washington, 
Colorado, California, Ohio and other areas where 
some form of the indeterminate sentence is in effect 
—parole is to all intents and purposes the accepted 
and general method of release. Eighty per cent or 
more of all releases in such states are by parole. In 
a few states, even where parole boards exist, parole 
is considered only as a substitute for pardon. In 
various other states it is used most conservatively, 
with primary emphasis on public attitudes toward 
the offender and secondary attention only to the 
degree to which the prisoner is at his peak of readi- 
ness for release and seeks the help and guidance of 
a supervisory officer. Of course, these four methods 
are not mutually exclusive, and many systems are a 
combination of all. 


SOURCES OF CONFUSION 


A factor which confuses people about parole is 
the wide variation in criminal sanctions in the dif- 
ferent states. We see this in the differences in the 
penalties assessed for specific offenses—from murder 
to stealing chickens. It can also be seen in the data 
on the time actually spent in prison for compara- 
ble offenses. In reviewing a recent statistical report, 
I noted that during 1951 the average time served for 
all felonies was twenty-one months. It ranged from 
nine months in Vermont to thirty-five months in 
Illinois. 

The same disparities come to light when the time 
served for specific crimes like murder, robbery, ag- 
gravated assault or burglary are compared. The 
average time served for murder in Alabama is just 
short of four years, whereas in Illinois it is seven- 
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teen years and five months. One other statistical 
illustration will serve to highlight these differences. 
The crime most frequently committed in this coun- 
try is burglary, and the legal definition of that of- 
fense is much the same throughout the country. If 
you are convicted of this crime in Colorado you can 
expect to serve nine months if you get the average 
sentence. If you are sentenced in California for 
burglary you may look forward to some two and 
one-half years’ imprisonment. In both states the 
prisoner usually goes out on parole, but for periods 
of supervision little related to the time served. 

The result in the country at large, of course, is 
confusion. Some parole boards try to make sen- 
tences consistent by making the actual time served 
for similar offenses by like individuals more uni- 
form. Others gauge the release date largely on the 
basis of the maximum prescribed by the court. 

There also seems to be confusion as to the atti- 
tude which the paroling authority should take 
toward the role of the institution. If parole board 
members assume that the principal function of im- 
prisonment is to require men to discharge some 
debt to society, the prisoner will soon learn that his 
highest obligation is to do time quietly. If, on the 
other hand, they are concerned with whether the 
applicant has used his capacities for self-improve- 
ment and has consciously moved in the directions 
of the goals which have been set for him, this too 
will influence the attitudes of the prisoner toward 
the institution and its program. 


THE NEED FOR COMMON OBJECTIVES 


All of this seems to boil down to one final conclu- 
sion. Just as no parole system can be isolated or 
operate in a vacuum, and the whole process of mak- 
ing citizens out of prisoners must be unified, so 
must prosecutors, judges, police officials, institution- 
al and parole authorities, be united in purpose and 
objective. Each must help the other in finding the 
ways for control of crime and treatment of the 
offender. 

Only recently has parole begun to assume its 
proper place in the whole correctional system. It 
was in 1939 that President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
stated: “We know from experience that parole, 
when it is honestly and expertly managed, provides 
better protection for society than does any other 
method of release from prison.” The public had be- 
gun to realize that parole was not only a boon to 
the prisoner and a bridge whereby he could walk 
from the restricted life of prison into the communi- 
ty, but also the surest way to protect society from 
embittered or dangerous releasees. 


BASIC FEATURES 


Parole differs from commutation. Commutation, 
or “good time,” is a proportional deduction from 
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the maximum sentence as a reward for correct be- 
havior and diligence by the prisoner; an incentive, 
if you please, to maintain order in the prison. Pa- 
role is where the public enters the picture, while 
good behavior in the Big House may or may not 
presage good behavior outside. 

While there can be no right to parole, the in- 
mate does have a right to an eligibility date, to a 
fair and considerate hearing without necessity of 
providing counsel or seeking influence. If there is a 
legal point involved he should, before the hearing, 
have access to counsel and be told the reasons for 
denial or postponement. And, from his presentation 
of his case and especially from the data available to 
the board in the form of a complete case summary, 
the board and the board only must accept the re- 
sponsibility for the decision. 

As indicated, the distinguishing features of parole 
are supervision and ability to return the prisoner 
for violating the conditions of his release. The 
prisoner on parole, in the words of most statutes, is 
still “legally in the custody of the institution,” sub- 
ject to recall with little of the formality of a trial. 

While parole officers and boards (and courts and 
probation officers, as well) should not act on trivial 
violations, if after admonitions, tightening of super- 
vision or other sanctions, it appears that the parolee 
has violated “in a material respect,” or if his con- 
duct is such as to threaten public safety or indicates 
an intent to commit a crime, the board must after 
suitable hearing have the unrestricted power to re- 
turn the parolee to finish all or part of his sentence. 
A TREND TO INTEGRATION 

In a considerable number of states effort is made 
to combine the supervisory aspects of both parole 
and probation. But the economy and efficiency in- 
herent in this plan can result only if there is en- 
lightened and effective state oversight. 

Indicative of this trend toward statewide’ proba- 
tion and parole systems is the progress being made 
in integrating parole on a nationwide basis through 
the Interstate Parole and Probation Compact. All 
forty-eight states are now participants in this pro- 
gram. Under the compact cooperative relations are 
fostered for the oversight and discipline of parolees 
moving from one state to another. Parole adminis- 
trators, with the assistance of the Council of State 
Governments, have the opportunity to meet and 
‘discuss common problems, as well as to attend meet- 
ings of national and regional correctional associa- 
tions. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS 


To sum up the needs of the two services: 

Probation requires central state supervision; pro- 
fessional career men as officers; judges properly ad- 
(Continued on page 136) 
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In this article the Director of the recently established Nebraska Psychiatric In- 
stitute and a colleague on its staff describe its notable methods and results in 
training psychiatric personnel for mental hospitals. Dr. Wittson and Mrs. Dor- 
ner emphasize the cooperation in Nebraska that has made this highly specialized 
state unit possible. They describe its modern training facilities—including a 
“telecommunications network” that enables it to serve trainees in state hospitals 
of its own and three other states. And, among the results obtained, they empha- 
size unusual success in recruiting personnel for psychiatric training in Nebraska. 


The Nebraska 


Psychiatric Institute 


By Wirtson, M.D., Director 


AND 


Nancy L. Dorner, Mental Health Educator 


country, was faced with the seemingly impossi- 

ble task of providing enough trained psychiatric 
personnel to deal successfully with the needs of its 
mentally ill. 

Competition between the states for the few al- 
ready trained personnel, as well as for those persons 
seeking such training, was very intense. In Nebraska 
the only solution to this problem of recruitment 
seemed to be the construction of a psychiatric train- 
ing facility which could successfully compete with 
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those of other states. 

The decision in our state to invest in such a high- 
ly specialized unit placed upon those responsible 
for it a special obligation to produce an effective, 
yet economical, facility. 


INTEGRATION AND COOPERATION 


To eliminate unnecessary duplication of resources 
(and thereby unnecessary expense) integration and 
utilization of existing state services for the mentally 
ill had to be undertaken. 

Such an integration was established in 1948. At 
that time the Nebraska Board of Control and the 
University of Nebraska Board of Regents entered 
into an agreement to support on a trial basis a 
psychiatric training unit. This unit was to be 
housed in rented space until the desirability and 
feasibility of the arrangement could be ascertained. 

By 1952 the trial project was deemed a success, 
and on July 2 of that year the two state agencies en- 
tered into an agreement to construct and operate a 
modern psychiatric facility on the campus of the 
University of Nebraska College of Medicine in 
Omaha. The cost of such a unit was set at $1,500,- 


ooo. The Hospital Advisory Committee of the Ne- 
braska Department of Health agreed to share one- 
third of the cost; the remaining two-thirds was to be 
shared equally by the Board of Control and the 
Board of Regents. 

The cooperation of these state agencies was espe- 
cially helpful in our attempts to provide as compre- 
hensive and economical a program as possible. Since 
all three of the state’s mental hospitals are operated 
by the Board of Control, we were authorized by it 
to use their facilities and patient population for 
teaching and research purposes. All facilities of the 
University of Nebraska College of Medicine were 
made available to us, thereby eliminating costly du- 
plication of some staff and equipment. 


TRAINING FACILITIES 


The Nebraska Psychiatric Institute was completed 
in May of 1955. Encompassing 93,000 square feet, it 
contains treatment facilities for ninety-six patients 
and approved training programs for all psychiatric 
disciplines. The building is equipped with all the 
newest teaching aids and equipment, including closed 
circuit television; a two-way sound system reaching 
six state hospitals in four different states; seventeen 
interview rooms with one-way mirrors and two-way 
“talk-overs”’; various classrooms and seminar rooms; 
and a 176-person-capacity auditorium, used as the 
central viewing and listening location for teaching 
sessions via TV or telecommunications. 

Used within the building, the closed circuit TV 
is especially effective in demonstrating special tech- 
niques to large groups. The image, projected on a 
6 by 7 foot screen in the auditorium, gives the stu- 
dent a “bird’s-eye’”” view of the demonstration, 
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rather than the back of his classmate’s head, as is 
all too often the case when routine demonstration 
methods are followed. 

The system now is also equipped to function be- 
tween the Institute and the anatomy laboratory of 
the University of Nebraska College of Medicine. We 
have currently been using this connection to corre- 
late anatomy lessons with clinical demonstrations. 
This brings life and meaning to the mass of detailed 
material which has to be learned by the freshman 
medical student. Extension of the system to even 
further points is being planned. 

INTERSTATE TRAINING 

The Institute has been experimenting with a new 
sound hook-up (dubbed the “telecommunications 
network”) which was developed for it by Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company. This two-way audio 
circuit now links the Nebraska Psychiatric Institute 
with state hospitals at Hastings, Lincoln, and Nor- 
folk, Nebraska; Jamestown, South Dakota; Yank- 
ton, North Dakota; and Clarinda, lowa. The system 
permits us to integrate the programs of this teach- 
ing and research center with those distant hospitals. 
Lectures, case seminars, and other teaching activi- 
ties can be heard simultaneously in the six state hos- 
pitals and, because of the two-way hook-up, their 
listeners can join in the discussions. 

This is one of the first media used in developing 
our Interstate Training Program, which is being as- 
sisted by a grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

The Institute’s one-way mirrors and two-way talk- 
overs are especially useful in teaching interview 
techniques. They make possible the immediate close 
supervision of the student by his instructor, without 
disturbing the patient or the interviewer. The pa- 
tient and interviewer are visible through the spe- 
cially constructed mirrors which allow the instruc- 
tor to see without being seen. The “talk-overs” al- 
low the instructor to hear the interview from his 
station in the next room, and special telephone con- 
nections allow him to give directions and sugges- 
tions to the interviewer without the patient’s knowl- 
edge. 

RESEARCH, TREATMENT 

Although training is the Institute’s primary ob- 
jective, this goal could not be achieved without the 
simultaneous achievement of its two secondary goals 
—research and treatment. 

Research: Clinical research at the Institute has as 
its goal improvement of present diagnostic and 
therapeutic procedures, ciscovering of new tech- 
niques and therapies, arid uncovering causes of ill- 
ness. The Institute’s research chief also develops 
and coordinates the research programs of the three 
state hospitals, making it possible to draw on the 
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statewide patient population in our studies. Pres- 
ently the Institute has seventy-one active research 
projects under investigation. Forty-two of these are 
being pursued at the Institute and twenty-nine in 
conjunction with the state hospitals. 

Treatment: The Institute emphasizes intensive, 
rapid treatment for early cases of mental illness. 
The adult inpatient service accommodates simul- 
taneously patients with all types of mental dis- 
orders, and has a special therapy wing with provi- 
sions for every known type of psychiatric therapy 
and diagnostic aid. 

A ten-bed research ward is set apart from the 
other inpatient services and functions as a self-con- 
tained unit. A day-patient service treats the patient 
who is too sick for ordinary outpatient procedure 
and yet does not need day-and-night hospitaliza- 
tion. The children’s service has facilities for inpa- 
tients, day patients, and outpatients. 

The psychiatric treatment “team” includes a psy- 
chiatrist, clinical psychologist, psychiatric social 
worker, and psychiatric nurse. All these disciplines 
join in conferences and seminars to determine in- 
dividual treatment programs. 

The Institute sponsors and directs two communi- 
ty clinics located at strategic points across the state. 
These clinics, operating primarily on an outpatient 
basis, diagnose and treat patients in their immedi- 
ate areas, referring those problems which they can- 
not handle to the Institute or to one of the state 
hospitals. 

As a measure of preventive psychiatry the Insti- 
tute maintains a Community Services Division 
which is engaged in an active program of com- 
munity education in the field of mental health. This 
program includes psychiatric orientation of such 
groups as ministers, policemen, nurses, general prac- 
titioners, teachers, parents and other lay and pro- 
fessional people of the community, who first see and 
cope with problems of mental or emotional dis- 
orders. 

RESULTS 

After two years of operation one may ask how 
successful this project has been in terms of (1) re- 
cruitment, (2) patient care, and (3) reduction of 
expenses. 

Recruitment: As a result of our comprehensive 
program we have been most successful in competing 
for trainees and, unlike many states, have easily 
filled our quota. Nebraska is one of the few states 
which can look forward to fulfilling its professional 
requirements within the foreseeable future. 

Patient Care: By utilizing intensive, short-term 
methods of treatment, the Institute has found it 
possible to treat successfully go per cent of all ad- 
missions within a go-day period, thereby reducing 
greatly the number of patients who otherwise would 
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have spent long periods of time in the state hos- 
pitals. 

Reduction of Expense: Although the Institute 
functions primarily as a teaching and training facili- 
ty, service to the patient is its most important by- 
product, and this by-product saves enough tax dol- 
lars each year to more than pay the Institute's oper- 
ating costs. 

Conclusion: In the years to come Nebraska ex- 
pects to continue its efforts in this three-phase mis- 
sion of training, research, and treatment in order to 
reduce further the number of mentally ill and the 
tax burden they represent. The Nebraska Psychia- 
tric Institute has already proven to be a good in- 
vestment—an example of spending money to save 
both tax dollars and personalities. 


Cooperation in Higher Education 


(Continued from page 124) 

ployees by 42 per cent, dentists by 32 per cent and 
physicians by 65 per cent. It was agreed that the 
problem of low faculty salaries demands urgent at- 
tention of all the member institutions; that salary 
increases in any one institution eventually help im- 
prove the salary situation at all other institutions; 
and that every effort must be made to raise salaries 
to adequate levels if present teaching staffs are to be 
retained in the face of competition from govern- 
ment and private industry—and if the best minds 
are to be attracted to the teaching profession in the 
future. 

The Indiana Conference of Higher Education 
continues to take an over-all view of the college and 
university fields. It is always alert for a developing 
problem. And it has the strength that comes with 
cooperation. 


TV for Higher Education 


(Continued from page 129) 


employing closed circuit systems, lecture halls, dem- 
onstration laboratories and classrooms can be con- 
nected, which makes is possible for one source of 
instruction—a superior teacher or an instructional 
team—to teach very large numbers of students. Stu- 
dent assistants can accomplish most of the routine 
tasks, including the conduct of tutorial and seminar 
discussions. ‘Thus television may be employed as 
one means of bridging the widening gap between 
the limited available faculties and the increasing 
numbers of college students. And it appears that 


this procedure can be used without decreasing the 
quality of instruction. Indeed, the possibilities exist 
for improving education. 

The general models for using television will need 
to be modified and adapted to fit local needs and 
conditions. The number and kinds of television sys- 
tems will need to be carefully selected and appro- 
priately used for defined educational functions. 
Likewise, the management of instructional pro- 
grams will need to be adapted to local conditions. 

Instructional television, when properly and diplo- 
matically introduced into an institution, will be 
accepted, in due time, by the faculties and students. 
As we move into the crises of enrollments, accept- 
ability of new procedures and instrumentation will 
increase. 

Preliminary research and development indicate 
that, at least, costs of instruction can be held at a 
reasonable level, There also are the possibilities that 
costs can be reduced and the balances invested for 
other constructive educational purposes, including 
the improvement of teaching. 

Employment of television will not solve all the 
problems of higher education. It will not substitute 
for the teacher. It will not teach ill-prepared and 
unmotivated students. It is not a substitute for basic 
teaching resources and libraries. But television is a 
modern, effective communication device. It should 
be used with full knowledge of its limitations—and 
of its many advantages. 


Probation and Parole 
(Continued from page 133 


vised and working as a well informed body under 
uniform standards; comparable statistical systems; 
reasonable case loads; complete pre-sentence re- 
ports; and, finally, a willingness on the part of all 
concerned to face realities. 

Parole needs competent, non-political, full-time 
boards; adequate case histories; a sufficient number 
of trained supervisory parole ofhicers; a workable 
statute; an institutional system geared to meet the 
needs of the prisoner; and, finally, a cooperative at- 
titude on the part of all concerned in the perplex- 
ing problem of salvaging the offender and protect- 
ing the public. 

With fuller realization on the part of our Ameri- 
can communities of the possibilities of redemption 
in both these services, and with adequate financing 
and support, probation and parole may become the 
keystones in our effort to reform the erring and to 
stem the growing tide of crime and delinquency, 
without having to build more expensive prisons and 
reformatories. 
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a 1956 meeting of the Northeast State Governments Con- 
ference on Mental Health, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has formed a Committee on Mental Retarda- 
tion. Its first meeting was held in New York City on 
April 5, with Representative Marjorie D. Farmer of 
Connecticut presiding. Members of the committee in- 
clude state legislators, aides to Governors, wellare and 
mental health administrators, and state technicians work- 
ing directly in the field of mental retardation. Advisors 
from federal agencies are included, as well as from in- 
terested private organizations. The committee's purpose 
is to develop suggested guides for state legislation, organ- 
ization and administration. 


Ohio Welfare.—An Ohio legislative committee has for- 
mulated a series of recommendations for the improve- 
ment of welfare administration and improved services to 
the needy. It did so on the basis of an extensive report 
by the Ohio Legislative Service Commission on welfare 
administration and the results of public hearings 
throughout the state. 

\s a long-range goal, the committee recommended ad- 
ministrative integration of aid for the aged, blind, dis- 
abled and aid to dependent children in a single agency 
in each county, under state administration. For a more 
immediate goal, it suggested creation of a department of 
welfare in each county, to consolidate services now being 
provided by a multitude of different agencies. 

The report placed major emphasis on extended serv- 
ices for the aged. It recommended removal of the statu- 
tory $65 ceiling on monthly payments to the aged; re 
moval of the present Sg6o0 annual maximum on other 
income an aged recipient may receive; removal of the 
citizenship requirement; amendments of statutes in ac- 
cordance with the Social Security Amendments of 1956, 
to provide specifically for social services that will help 
aged recipients of aid to attain self care or self support: 
and full use of the federal program to share the cost of 
medical care for recipients of aid for the aged. 

Similar recommendations were submitted by the com- 
mittee as regards aid for the disabled, the blind and de- 
pendent children. 

The report proposed modernization of statutes con- 
cerning county homes, and their conversion into nurs- 
ing or convalescent homes for the aged and chronically 
ill, with provisions for transferring to them mental hos- 
pital patients who do not need psychiatric help. Among 
other proposals—which emphasized recruitment and 
training of qualified welfare personnel, and programs 
of research—the committee favored establishment of an 
interdepartmental committee on the aging, for coordina- 
tion of all services to them, under the authority of the 
Governor. 


Utah Penal System.—The Utah State Board of Correc- 
tions was to meet late in May with the State Board of 
Pardons to discuss implementation of a series of recom- 
mended changes in state penal procedures. Under review 
are proposals developed by a special advisory committee 
and a specific program outlined by prison administrators. 
Members of the advisory committee were appointed by 


Governor George D. Clyde following a major disturb- 
ance at the prison earlier this year. They and the Gov- 
ernor subsequently authorized employment of two mem- 
bers of the California Department of Corrections to 
manage prison operations on an interim basis and to 
propose permanent reorganization measures. 

The Board of Corrections already has approved five 
major proposals. They include creation of a fourteen- 
man inmate advisory council, better communications 
within the prison, establishment of an intermediate level 
of prison officers, a new promotion system based on 
merit, and a training program for custodial officers. 

On leave from California for about two years, the 
Acting Warden and his assistant also have revised re- 
cruitment standards, including written examinations, 
which are to be inaugurated soon as a first step in the 
long-term state reorganization program. 


Atomic Energy Legislation.—Washington and Colorado 
have enacted measures outlining two types of procedures 
state governments may use in helping supervise peace- 
time development in atomic energy. The Washington 
legislature created a Coordinator and Advisory Council 
of Nuclear Energy. The Colorado legislature gave the 
State Health Department regulatory powers to control 
nuclear radiation. 

The Washington provisions correspond to those of 
three New England states that created the post of 
Atomic Coordinator. A similar measure was included in 
the 1957 program of the Committee of State Officials 
on Suggested State Legislation of the Council of State 
Governments. Governor Albert D. Rosellini of Washing- 
ton was authorized to appoint a Coordinator to receive 
a salary of $20,000 a year. A five-man advisory group 
also would be established. 

Colorado's legislation paved the way for a May con- 
ference of a new Technical Advisory Committee on 
Radiation. Dr. Roy Cleere, State Health Director, said 
the group would include leading medical and scientific 
authorities in the field of radiation. Limitations on 
radioactivity in mines, mills and other facilities using 
nuclear materials are to be established. 


State Labor Laws.—IThe United States Supreme Court 
has ruled, in a 6 to 2 decision, that states may not take 
over unfair labor practice cases even though the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has declined to act. In 
ruling on state laws in California, Ohio and Utah, the 
high court's decision declared: “Since Congress’ power 
in the area of commerce among the states is plenary, its 
judgment must be respected whatever policy objections 
there may be to creation of a no-man’s land. . . . Con- 


gress is free to change the situation at will.” The minor- 
ity opinion said: “The result of this decision is the crea- 
tion of an extensive no-man’s-land within which no fed- 
eral or State agency or court is empowered to deal with 
labor controversies. It is dificult to believe that Con 
gress, sub silentio, intended to take such a step back- 
ward in the field of labor relations.” 
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On an urban issue for millions of Americans 
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AND 


THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference—1956 


Government in the typical metropolitan area is a complex maze today: a great many governments for each 
area, without coordination for the metropolis as a whole. The Council of State Governments now has presented 
a book to assist those who wish to transform the maze into orderly and effective government. The States and the 
Metropolitan Problem portrays the problem in its past and current setting. It describes six major devices by which 
citizens and officials have sought to solve the problem and it suggests the extent to which each can be useful. 
It emphasizes three approaches—the metropolitan federation, the urban county and the metropolitan special 
district—as offering outstanding promise. And it underlines specific means by which the states may work with 
local governments and organizations to produce adequate metropolitan solutions. 
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